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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO T HE 



DUBLIN Edition. 

XT oww/i be fuperfliious to add any 
Thing to recommend the following 
Jhftraa of Mr, LOCKED cele- 
"^"^ated Eflay oa Human Underftand- 
ing, after I have ajfurednv/ Readers^ 
that it was drawn up by no lefs a 
Man than the late Lord Chief Ba- 
ron GILBERT. 
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ABSTRACT 



Mr. LOCKE'S Effay on 
Human Underftanding. 

I E N come into the World 
I without any IdeaorPrin- 
j ciple, either fpeculative 
N. or pradical ; but all out 

Ideas arife either from Senfation or 

Rcflciflion. 

An Idea is whatfoever is percei- 
ved or thought on ; and is either, 

I. Simple. 

II. Complex. 

- A . t 
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I. A Simple Idea is one uni- 
form Appearance, Reprefentation, 
or Perception of the Mind, without 
Alteration or Variety. Here three 
Things are to be confidered : 

F'trft, The Manner of their Con- 
veyance, or being in the Mind, 

Secondly y The Objects from with- 
out that affed the Mind. 

Tbirdly, The Mind itfelf. 

F'trft^ The Maimer of their Con- 
veyance into the Mind : Some Am- 
ple Ideas come in by Senfation on- 
ly ; fome by Refleftion only ; fome 
both by Senfation and Refle<5tion. 

I. By Senfation only; and thefe 
either by the Senfation of one Senfe, 
as Light and Colour, by the Eye ; 
Sound, by the Ear ; Tafte, by the 

Palate 
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Palate; Odours, by the Nofe; and 
the Ideas of Solidity, and other tan- 
gible Qualities^ as Heat, Cold, &c. 
by the Touch : Or of feveral Senfes, 
as the Ideas of Motion and Reft, 
Space, Extenfion, and Figure. 

2. By Reflexion only ; as Per- 
ception or Thinking, Volition or 
Willing, and their feveral Modes, 

3. Simple Ideas, both by Senfa- 
tion and Refledtion ; and thefe are 
cither Pain, Pleafure, Exiftence, or 
Unity. 

Secondly, Objefts from without 
that afied the Mind; and they are, 

I . Primary Qualities of Bodies ; 

fuch as Motion, Reft, Figure,, and 

Texture, which are in the Bodies 

themfelves, whether perceived or 

not. 

A 2 2. The 
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2. The feveral Difpofitions ia 
Bodies to produce feveral Seofations 
in us ; whence Colours, Sounds, 
Taftes, 6fc, which are indeed only 
Senfations produced in the Animal, 
by the Operation or Aftion of fuch 
primary Qualities. 

Thirdly, Thfi Mind itfelf ; and 
therein are three Faculties : 

l/?, Of Perception. 

^dfy, Of . J^etention ; which is 
twofold ; 

1. Either the keeping the fame 
Ideas a^ually in View; which we 
call. Contemplation. Or, 

St. Reviving them when they arc 
gone 5 which we call Memory. 

idly, 
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^dly, Of D'tfcernmcnt ; which 
contains a threefold Pbwer : 



1. Of comparing the feveral I- 
deas, and, on fuch Comparifbn, ob- 
ferving their Refcmblances > which 
is called Wit : Or obferving their 
minuteft Differences j which is cal- 
led Judgment. 

2. The Power of compounding 
our Ideas j which is, i . By carry- 
ring feveral fimple Ideas into the 
fame Rcprefentation : Or, 2. By the 
Repetition of the fame Idea; which 
is called Enlarging. 

3. The Power of abftra<fHng , 
which is the fcparating any Idea 
from the Circumftances of real Exift- 
ence; as 'from Time, Place, and o- 
thcr concomitant Ideas. 



II. 
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ft 

II. Complex Ideas confift of 
feveral fimple Ideas, united in the 
fame Reprefentation, Appearance, 
or Perception; and they either come 
into the Mind, thus united, from the 
Operation of Things without us; 
as the Idea, Solidity and Figure, is 
caufed by the fame Ball; therefore, 
in the Complex Idea of the Ball, we 
conceive fuch Ideas as co-exiftent 
and concomitant : Or elfe when 
liich Simple Ideas are united by 
the Mind ; as in the Idea of Law, 
Obligation, c^c. 

Complex Ideas are of three Sorts: 
Ttrfty Of Modes. 
Secondly^ Subftances. 



Thirdly y Relations. 
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Firfiy Of Modes ; which are a- 
gain twofold : 

i/?. Simple. 
ad/jy, Mix'd. 

ifi, Simple Modes are the feve- 
ral difierent Manners under which 
any Simple Idea may appear to the 
Mind : And thefe either come in, 

1 . By Senfation only , as the fe- 
veral Modes of Space, a Yard, a 
Furlong, a Mile : Or fet out by vi- 
fible Marks and Boundaries ; as the 
feveral Places of Bodies, or the feve- 
ral Modes of Numbers, as a Score, 
a Grofs, a Dozen. 

2. By Refle<3ion only; as the fe- 
veral Modes of Thinking , which 
are either, 

(r.) With- 
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(i.) Without Pain or Pleafure. 
(2.) Or with it. ,' ' 

(i.) Without Pain 01* Pleafiire ; 
and whoever obferves his Mind, 
will find a perpetual Revolution of 
Ideas while he is awake. The flop- 
ping any of them, and confidcfing 
it on aJl Sides, we call Attention. 
The letting the Mind run adrift, in 
the conftant Rotation of Ideas and 
Obje(5b before us, is called Remif 
iion J and there arc in the Mind con- 
ftant Degrees of Attention and Re* 
miflion, according to the different 
Degrees of Conlideration the Mind 
employs concerning the Objects be- ^ 

fore it. 

(2.) The Modes of Thinking 
with Pleafure and Pain; and thefe i 

are called the Pafllons. The Plea- 
iure we find in any Idea, prefent and 

abfent, 
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abfent, we call Love- The Pleafure 
we find in the Thought of any fu- 
mrc Enjoyment, that we think pro- 
bable to affed us, we call Hope. 
The Pleafure we find upon the near 
Approach of any Pleafure, of whofe 
Pofleflion we think ourfelves aflured, 
we call Joy. Whatfoever does, or 
is like to affedl us with Pleafiire, we 
call Good. The Thought of Pain, 
which any Thing, prefent or abfent, 
is apt to produce in us, we call Ha- 
tred or Averfion. The Uneafinefs 
we find upon the Abfence of any 
Thing that might affedt us with 
Pleafure, we call Defire. The Un- 
eafinefs of Mind upon a Good loft, 
which we might have longer enjoy- 
ed, we call Sorrow. The Uneafi- 
nefs of Mind, upon Thought of fu- 
ture Pain, we call Fear. The Un- 
eafinefs of Mind on die Thought 

B of 
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of a Good we Defire, obtained by 
another, we call Envy : If fuch 
Good relates to the Enjoyment of 
Men and Women, it is called Jea- 
loufy. A fudden Uneafinefs of 
Mind, on a fudden Pain produced 
in us by another, together with a 
certain Purpofe to produce Pain in 
return, is called Anger ; if conftant, 
and the Purpofe of returning Pain 
be continuing, it is called Malice. 
The Uneafinefs that arrives from the 
Thought of any unattainable Good, 
we call Defpair. Whatfoever caufes 
Pain, or is like to produce it in us, 
is called Bad or Evil, v 

5. Simple Modes, coming in by 
Senfation and Reiledlion : Hence we 
have the Ideas, 



(i.) Of Power. 
(2.) Of Time. 



(3.) Of 
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(3.) Of Eternity. 
(4.) Of Infinity., 

(i.) The Idea of Power; -which 
is formed from the Ability that wc 
find in ourfelves of .ftopping any 
Idea, in the Revolution of any Ideas 
within ifsj or the Pow^r, by a 
Thought, of moving our Bodies, 
which is called the Will. The 
Power of A(5ling, or not ading, ac- 
cording to fiich Determination of a 
Man's own Thought^ is called Li- 
berty : So that Liberty is the Ab- 
fence of all Impediments that hin- 
der afting or not adllng, according 
to the Preference of his own Will. 
That which moves the Will, is Un- 
calinefs ; but . fuch Motions may be 
controuled by the Power we have 

within lis of omitting any Adion, 
till we have confidered its Confe- 

^uences, andiffind them either good 

B 2; or 
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Or evil. That wherein confifts In.' 
nocence, is the acting or not ading, 
according as the Judgment^ upon a 
a due and impartial Confideration, 
doth find fuch Ad or OmifRon to be 
good or evil: And the not fufpend- 
ing fiich Adion, till we have con- 
fidered it as we might do, is called 
Guilt. 

The Idea of Power from Senfa- 
tion isj when there is any Alteration 
in our Umple Ideas, by the Adtion 
of Bodies one upon another ; that 
Body which makes the Alteration, 
we conceive to have the Power of 
making it, and the other ?l Power 
of receiving it, 

(2.) Of Time ; which is a cer- 
tain Revolution of Ideas in our own 
Mind, meafured by the Motion of 
Things without, and chiefly by the 

Mo' 
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Motion of the heavenly Bodies, as 
being more conftant than equal. 

(3.) Eternity is the Repetition of 
futh feveral Revolutions, together 
with a Reflection on our own Power 
to add on, without coming to an 
End: 

(/J..) Infinity is the fame Repe- 
tition of our Ideas of Space or Num- 
ber, with a Reflection on our Power 
to add on, without coming to an 
End ; and fiich Repetition of our 
Idea of Space, is, by a peculiar 
Name, called Immenflty. 

^dfyt Of mix'd Modes j which 
are feveral diftinCt Ample Ideas, uni- 
ted into the fame Combination by 
the Mind, and are therefore called 
Notions J as a Lye, Obligation, 
Law, &c. And thefe the Mind u- 

nites 
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nites for greater Dlfpatch in the Bu- 

finefs of Civil Life ; and therefore 

only confiders the poflible Union of 

jGich flmple Ideas, whether it has 
ever feen them fo adually united, 

or not. 

Secondly J The Ideas of Subftances j 
and thefe are either, 

iji^ Separate. Or, 
^dfyj CoUedlive. 

i/?. Separate Subftances; and that 
IS the Union or Co-exiftence of fe- 
veral flmple Ideas in one and the 
fame Place ; which is all the Notion 
we have of Subftance. Thus the 
Union of the Idea of Extenfion, So- 
lidity, Figure, and a Difpofition to 
produce the Idea of Colour in us, is 
what we call Body. The Union 
or Co-exiftence of the Ideas of Per- 
ception, 
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ception, Reflefting, Chufing, and 
Self-motion, is what we call Spirit * 
But what are the Suhftrata of thelc 
Properties and Powers, are to us e- 
qually unintelligible. 

idly^ The colledive Ideas of Sub- 
ftances, which is when feveral Sub - 
fiances are coile<5ied into the ^me 
Reprefentation ; as an Army, Tri- 
umph, ProcefTion, d^c. 

Thirdly, Of Relations ; which is 
the comparing of feveral Ideas, whe- 
ther fimple, or of Modes and Sub- 
ftances, one with the other, and con- 
fidering the Denominations that may 
arife from fuch Comparifon; For 
fmce the Order of Nature is fuch, 
that there is a Dependence of Things, 
one upon the other; fo do they con- 
vey to the Mind an Idea of fuch De- 
pendence : And whatever Notion 



we 
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ave from fuch Dependence of 
gs one on the othetj or of the 

leiftion or Repugnances of Ideas 

one to the other, gives us the Idea 
of Relation. 

All Words that refer to a certain 
Standard, either of Duration or Size, 
are relative Terms; as old, young, 
ftrong, weak, &c, which relate to 
the ufual Duration or Conftitution 
of each living Creature, as the Stand- 
ard to which we compare the Thing 
mentioned. The moft noted Rela- 
tions are thefe : 

i/?,OfCaufeandEfiea. 

arf/c. Identity and Diverfity. 

^dfy. Moral Relations. 

^thfy. The Relations of our Ideas 
themfelves. 

■A 
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\fl. Of Canferand, EffeS; 
■which produces any fimple Idea in 
us, we calljCaufe ; and that which 
is produced, we caU the Effefl. 

2dly, Of Identity ^aad Diverdty. 
And here the Identity of Bodies a- 
rifes ffbai the Sanrenefi of tfeParts, 
which produce the fame limpte Ideas 
in the. Beholder. , The Identity of 
Vegetables 'arifes from the fame Or- 
ganization of the Parts, whether ex. 
aflly confiding of the lame Matter 
or not. ijdentity pf Animals con-: 
fills in the lame Organization of 
Parts, and the fame conftant and con- 
tinued common Life; and that Lile 
confifts in the fame Faculties and 
Power of aiSing. And the Identity 
of Perfonj Mind, or Spirit confifts, 
as far as we can apprehend it, in ha- 
ving the fame Confcioufnefs of I- 
deas. Powers, and Aflions. 

, ■ - C idly, 
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3^, 0€ Mdf a! Refetioit*. the 
Notkm dSi trkich mS&i^ imm oor 

and thsrt is tbfec^biid i 

i!r Tlie L*t*!s 6^ die Ctwnoy, 

■ 

a« The La\ts of O^ioiosk, en Rc^ 
puta&ioa« . 

3^. The Law of God j wliich is 
twofold: 

(i.) The Law of NatUfei ;• which 
is the Rule which Rcafbn difcovtrs 
to us touching the Fitnefe Or Con- 
VeDicrtcy of any A<9tion. 

(2.) The Law reveakdi." 

/\thfy^ The Relations of our Ideas 
themfelves; and they relate either, 

I . To the Perception of our own 
Minds. 

• 2. To 
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3. To t^e Ttiings (hey ar« f^>po< 
fed (o icpreibnx. 

3 . Of the cafual Relations of fiich 
Ideas one to another, obtained in 
the Mind. 

I. Of Ideas Tckfjiig to the per* 
ception of our own Mind ; And they 
are jQudl pi ht either, 

(f^) Cletu Or, 

(2,) Confufcd. 

(i.) A clear Idea is that ixrhere* 
in th9 Mind perceives a Di^rene« 
froqi aii others. 

» 

(2.) A con&fed Idea is Kiich as 
is not flifiiciently diftinguifhable i&om 

otb^r Jde^s different from it. 

C 2 a- Of 
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2. Of Ideas relating to -Things 

they are fiippofedtoreprdent; and 
they are. 



• I 



(i.) Real or %itai^cal..,. 
(2.) Adequate and inadequate. 
(3.) True and falfe. 

(i.) Of real or fantaflical Ideas. 

All our fimple Ideas are real, be- 
ing produced by the Operation of 
Things in us. Mix'd Modes are all 
real, being a Combination made by 
the Mind; if the. Co-exiilence of 
fuch Ideas be only polRble.' The 
Ideas of Siibftances are real,, if w^ 
have ever found fuch fimple Ideas 
come into our Mind fo united 4 if 
otherwife, they are fantaftical. • 

(2.) Of ddequate and Inadequate 
Ickas^, Adequate Id^as are fuch as 

per- 
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p^rfeftly reprefent thole Archetypes, 
or Patterns, to which the Mind re- 
fers. Inadequate Ideas are a partial 
and incompleat Rcprefentation of 
iiich Patterns. All fimple Ideas are 
adequate. All mix'd Modes are a- 
dequate, becaufe they refer to no 
Archetypes, or Patterns ; but only 
to a certain Combination made by 
the Mind : But fo far they may be 
inadequate as they refer to a fuppo- 
f ed Combination, made in the Minds 
of other Perfons, lignified under the 
fame Name. All Ideas of Sub- 
ftances arc inadequate, becaufe they 
have Reference to Patterns^ whofe 
real Eflence we know not. 

/ r 

: (3.) Of true and falfe Ideas: 
Ideas are faid to be true, that are con- 
formable to fome real Exiftence • 
ind ialic, that have no Conformity 
to'fuch Exiftence any where found i 

And 
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And fe our Ideas are faid to h^ tim, 
when they are coiiformal>le to the 
Ideas fignified mider the fanf e Name 
by -others. 

■ 

3. Of cafual Relations of fuch 
Ideas one tb another, obtained in the 
Mind. And this is by Cuftom; As 
jthe putting together of Idea^^ ac- 
cording to their apparent or proba- 
ble Agreement or Difagreement, i* 
Reasoning ; and the eonnedlmg re* 
pugnaot Idea$, is Madoeis : So ti|.c 
connefling independent Ideas by 
Cuftom, which haye no vifible Con* 
«eaio.inthenafelv«,is^Mn«Qr 

in the Mind that wants a Name ;: as 
where a Man has the Imagination 
of an infelhble Man by Education 
and Cuftom : Thefe, and foch like 
falfe A(ibciati(Mis of Ideas, by Ha- 
bit and Cuftom, make a perpetoal 
Conaedion between them tn the 

Mind; 
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Mm J ; fo that they perpetoally ip* 
pear togctlief in the 6me Gang, 
and as urach zfft6t our Reafonmgs, 
Opmioitsf, and Judgmeiit, as if they 
^cre natttrally united 

Of LANGUAGE. 

ME H Were not created to live 
fbUtary, and independently 
on etch other, as fcvetal Kinds; of 
Brutes do; but for mutual Inter- 
course and Society; and therefore 
it was not enough for Nature to fiir- 
nifh the Mind with Objects from 
without, which are invifible in the 
Mind; but. it was alio necefl^ry that 
we Ihould be fumifiied with a ready 
Method of communicating fiich I- 
dcas ; and thi$ was by the Senfe of 
Healing, whereby we are capable of 
receiving fcverial Sounds, and con- 
necting of them with the Ideas in 

the 
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the Mind ; and farther are, by the 
Tongue; capable of making fuch 
Sounds as Signs of fiich Ideas. So 
that Language is nothing clfe- but ♦ 
the Connection of fiich SiOunds to 

« . . . ■ » 

Ideas, in order to make the Ideas in 
the Mind of one Man underfloo4 
by another. But becaufe feveral 
Objeds excite in us the fame Ideasf^ 
therefore Names in Language, are 
made general, to excite in the Hear* • 
er fiich an Idea as is framed in the 
Mind of the Speaker, from ■whatfO" 
ever particular Objed fiich Idea was 
formed in the Mind of the Speaker; 
for in connefting the Soutfd of the 
Idea, the Mind hath no farther Con- 
fideration than of the Idea itfelf, as 
it {lands in the Mind of the Speaker, 
by whatfoever Thing from without 
it was formed in him : And were it 
otherwife, it were impolTible to re- 
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I 

gifter the Particularity of Things, 
and accommodate Names to them ; 
iince fcarce any Man hath the fame 
Idea from the fame particular Object, 
•which another has. Bcfides that, 
if Names were as particular as 
Things, fuch Signs would become 
altogether ufelefs; fince the Particu- 
larity of Things are infinite, and 
therefore would incumber the Mind 
with infinite Names which could not 
be remembered, nor would be of 
Ufe for Intercourfe and Communi- 
cation. 

In Language four Things are con- 
fiderable : 

Ilrfty The Expreflion of indepen- 
dent Ideas. 

Secondly y The ExprefFion of the 
Connexion and Repugnancy of I- 
deas. 

D Thirdly, 
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, Thirdly^ The Imperfediohs of 
Language. 

Fourthly, The Abufe of it. 

Firfi^ Of the ExprefTibn of inde- 
pendent Ideas; and that is three- 
V fold: 

ft 

iftf Of fimplc Ideas. 

idly. The Names of mix!d Modes. 

'^dly^ The Names of Subftances. 

ifiy Of Simple Ideas ; which can- 
not be defined or explained per nO' 
tiora, fince Definition is refblving 
the Thing to be defined into its fnoft 
fimple Ideas: But complex Ideas may 
be defined, becaufe they may be re- 
folved into their fimple Ideas : And 
fimple Modes may be defined, be-* 
ing the Manner in which thefc 

umplc 
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fimple Ideas are combined ; . and 

therefore the Mind may define fuch 
precifc Combination. 

2Blyj The Names of mix'd Modes : 
And they being arbitrarily made in 
the Mind, for the Ends of Civil 
Life, and Names added to them for 
Difpatch in Convcr{ation, we may 
define the particular Combination of 
which they confift; and being made 
without any Relation to Archetypes 
without, it is the Name that holds 
together the Combination. 

3<//k, The Names of Subftances : 
And here the Name ftands for the 

\ , * 

pr.ecife Colle<9:ion of fimple Ideas in 
the Mind of the Speaker ; which is 
the nominal Ellcnce, tho' it has a 

Relation to fomething. without, ca-- 
pable of raifing that precife Collec- 
tion of Ideas in the Mind, which 

D 3 are 
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are the Patterns or Archetypes of 
fuch nominal Ellence : But the 
real Eflence, which is the internal 
Conftitution of Parts, on which fiich 
Properties depend, is perfedly un- 
known, and therefor^ not expreft in , 
the Name. 

Secondly f The Expreflion of the 
Connexion and Repugnancy of I- 
deas ; and this is three Ways : 

i/?. By inventing Words of Af^ 
firmation and Negation, to be Signs 
of the Expreflion of fuch Connec- 
tion and Repugnancy. 

p 

2dlyy By the Invention of abftraft 
and concrete Terms. 

The abftraft Term, or Subftan- 
tive, is the Sign of an Idea indepen- 
dent on any other. 

The 
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The concrete Term, or Adje<$live, 
is the Expreflion of the Idea, with 
the Relation of its Co-exiftence 
with others. 

» 

"idly. By the Invention of Par- 
ticles, which are Signs that con- 
ned the Train of Ideas one to ano- 
ther, that they may te received in- 
to the. Mind of the Hearer in the 
fame Order in which they ftand in 
the Mind of the Speaker. 

Thirdly y Of the Imperfedion of 
language. And here, 

ift, Offimple Ideas: And there 
the Conne^on is made between the 
Name and the Idea, by fhewing the 
Obje6l which exhibits it ; and there- 
fore here we are not very liable to 
raiftake, lince thefe Ideas are regu- 
larly produced from Things without, 

and 
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and therefore the fame Ideas are 

formed in all Men, having the fame 

Oargans; and there isno Difference 

between the Archetypes and the Idea, 

the Objed without regularly creat- 
ing that Idea in the Animal, to which 

the Name is annexed. 

* • 

2dly, The Names of mix'd Modes 
aije often fvibjed to Perplexity and 
Confulion, when there is great Va- 
riety in the fame Cpnibination ; fb 
that the fimple Ideas of which the 
Name confifts, cannot be remem- 
bered, and b^ecaufe we cannot go to 
Archetypes to corred their Miftakes 
about them. 

'^dfy,. The Names of Subftanccs 
are liable to great Imperfections, b?- 
<;aufe we know not the real Con- 
ftitqtion of Things ; and therefore 
cannot underftand what precife 

Com- 
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^Combination of fimple Ideas is co- 
exiftent, which have all the fame 
Right to be made a Part of the no- 
minal EfTence. 

• * 

Fourthly, The Abufe of Words. 

i/?. By ufing Words without I- 
deas> 

A 

\ 

2dly, By varying the Combina- 
tion of Ideas, and keeping the fiime 
Name ; by referring Words to the 
Reality of Things, and not to our 
own Ideas ; by putting together fuch 
Ideas in our Minds as united in 
Things without us, as have not 
come in co-exiftent. 

The Remedy of thefe Abufes is, 
by defining the precife Combination 
of Ideas to which the Name is an- 
nex'd, and ufing the Words invaria- 
bly 
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hly for the fame Combination o£ 
Ideas. 

Having thus confideredour Ideas^ 
which are the Materials of our 
Knowledge and our Language, which 
is the Manner of our conveying 
them to others, the laft Thing is to 
confider how our Ideas arc put to- 
gether, and compared one with the 
other: And herein, 

' FirJ^, Of Knowledge and Opi- 
nion. 

. Secondly Of Reafon and Error. 

Thirdly^ Of Faith and Enthufi- 
afm. 

Firfi, Of Knowledge. Know- 
ledge is the comparing of two or 
rnore Ideas, and viewing their Con- 
ne<n:ion and Agreement, Repugnan- 
cy 
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cy or Difagreement ; and it is t:w-o« 
fold: . 

i/?, Either Inmitive ; or, 
2dlyy Demonftrative, 

I ft, Intuitive Knowlcdg* is where 
the Agreement or Repugnancy of 
fevcral Ideas appears upon View. 

2ily, Demonftrative Knowledge 
is where the Agreement or Repug- 
nancy of Ideas doth not appear up- 
on View, but by Comparifon with 
fbme intermediate Idea. Thus we 
demonftratc that all the Angles of 
a Triangle are equal to two right^ 
by ferting the Triangle between 
Parallels, and comparing the Angles 
at the upper Point of Inter{e<ftion 
with the Angles of the Triangle, 
^nd two right Angles, 

E The 
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The Agreement or Dlfagreement 
of our Ideas, is of four Sorts : • 

« 

ly?. Of Identity or Diverfity. 

2dlyj Relation. 

^dfyf Co-exiftence. 

/^tbfy. Real Exiftence. 

ift. Identity or Diverfity isknown 
by Intuition, as we know by View 
that one Colour or Magnitude is not 
another. 

2iffy, The Ideas of Relation are 
known from View or Demonftra- 
tion, as in the Inftance before-men- 
tioned. 

^dfyy Co-exiftence,' or Non-co- 
cxiftence is feldom known from the- 
general Comparifbn of our Ideas; 
for fince we do not know the real 

Sub- 
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Subftances of Things, we do not 
know what Ideas are compatible 
with each other ; and therefore here 
we have no Knowledge from the 
general Confideration of our Ideas, 
but from Trial, Obfervation, and 
Experience only. 

^thly^ Real Exiflence : And here 
we have Knowledge, 

1. Of ourfelves^ by Intuition ot 
View. 

2. Of the.Being of a God, by De- 
monflration: As thus; TheAbfence 
of Being cannot produce Being ; er- 
go, fbmething eternal. Abfence of 
Thought cannot produce Thought : 
We think ; ergo^ there is Thought 
withoutBeginning. Eternal Thought 
we call God. We begin to think j 
ergOy not from Matter, where there 

E 2 ,1^ 
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is no Thought ; ergo^ the Mind ere- 
atcd by eternal Thought. And 
■whatever could produce a Being j:o 
fee and feel, muft be prefumed, as a 
Icfs Effcft of his Power, to produce 
the Thmgs felt and vifible. 

g. We have the Knowledge of 
the Being of all other Things by 
S^nfation. 

Having thus confidered the Ob- 
jects of our Knowledge, the next 
Things to be confidered are, 

Fir ft. The Extent. 

Secondly, The Reality. And 

Thirdly, The Univerfality of out 
Knowledge. 

Firfty The Extent of our Know- 
ledge 5 and that isj 
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ifif No ferther than wc 1^'avc 
Ideas. And, 

2dfy, No ^rther than we can find 
their Agreement or Difagreement, 
by the comparing them with inters 
mediate Ideas, by which their Agree- 
ment or Difagreement may appear. 

Secondly, The Reality of our 
Knowledge. And tho' our Know- 
ledge be only of Ideas, yet thefe I- 
deas having Relation to Obje^ 
without us, it is in fbmeMeafiirercalj 
for all fimple Modes being the Pro- 
du<ft of the Operation of Things 
themfelves upon our own Minds, all 
our Knowledge about them mult be 
real Knowledge. Mix'd Modes are 
intended to have Relation to Ideas 
in our own Minds; and therefore 
our Knowledge concerning them has 
no other Reality, but upon the Sup- 

pofition 
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pofitlon of the Exiftence of fuch 
Modes, conformable to our Ideas. 
Our Knowledge of Subftances arc ib 
iar real, as we put together Ideas co -^ 
exiftent in the fame Place, and that 
have come into our Minds thus uni- 
ted; but as far as we refer them to 
the real internal Conftitution of 
Things, fb fer our Ideas of Sub- 
ftances are not real, becaufe their 
Conftitutions are unknown to us. 
Truth therefore in the Mind is the 
inward Perception of the Agreement 
or Difagreeinent of our Ideas, toge- 
ther with a like Perception of the 
pafl, prefent, or future Exiflence of 
the Things themfelves fb conjoined 
or feparated in Nature . In this Defi- 
nition of Truth is comprehended a 
twofold Certainty ; A Certainty of 
Knowledge ; which is the' Percep- 
tion of the Agreement or Difagrce- 
. ment 
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xncnt of our own Ideas : A Certain- 
ty of Exiftence ; which is a Per- 
cep.tion of the Things themfelves 
cxifting, conjoin d, or feparate, as we 
have put them together: Truth in 
Words is the conjoining the Signs 
of the Ideas together, as the Ideas 
themfelves lie in the JS^Iind of the 




r. 



■ Thirdly; Of the TJniverfaKty of 
biar Knowledge. In fimple Ideas, 
where the real and nominal Ellencc 
is the fame, there all pur Knowledge 
is general and univerfal, becaufc 
there is no Difference in thefe Ideas, 
from whatfoever Objeds they are 
formed. In mix'd Modes ourKnow- 
ledge is general and univerfal; for 
thefe being Combinations made by 
the Mind, not with Relation to aa 
actual, but only a poflible Exiflence, 
all our Knowledge concerning them 

is 
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is univerfal ; fincc the fiii^e Agffspp 
or J)ifagreemenc muft happen wheffe| • 
ever thev *re found. 

Our Knowledge of Subftances, as 
far as relates to their real Eflence, i$i 
all particular, fince it goes no farther 
than our Trial and Qbfervation, 
which is only particular touching 
the Bodies before us ; but not know- 
ing the real andjinternal -ponflitution 
of Things, -wc c;anhot rank them into 
anygecicral Sort«,.orfCJafles, under 
general Names, amd therefore we are 
ngt capable of.anyuniveiilalJKnow-i 
ledge about :them. For -to make 
univerfal PropofitionSj it is ne.cejdary 
that we ihould know the abfolute 
fet Bounds of each particular Thing 
that we comprehend under that ge- 
neral Name ; and that we cannot 
know w^ithout looking into the in-r 
ternal Conftitution of Things^ which 

in 
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ia-tliis Slgte and Condition we can-i 
.sipt do I But touching the nominal 
£flence of Subftances, we may make 
univerfal Propolitions ; but thefe are 
only ; identical and trifling, and fig- 
nify no rnore than the feveral Ideas 
we comiprehend under that Name ; 
as whewwie fay Gold' is yellow, fu* 
fible;"'fix<!; &c. that the Whole is 
equal «>^ all its Parts taken together j 
as'thkt- wh«f6ever is; is ; ^nd that 
it; 'is impdffible 'for the fame Thing 
tbobe and>not to be. Thefe' three 
laftii however; they 'have got the 
Repoaikion of Maxims, are nothing 
elfe but identical Prdpofitions; inclu- 
ding wh^ we comprehend under the 
Name of Whole or Being, as the 
other comprehends what we include 
in the Name or Term of Gold; by 
confeqiience fuch Maxims are of 
little Ufc to the Invention of Know- 
ledge,- 
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hdgCy hut may ferve for the efiec- 
tiiai Coiividion of fuch as -vvtangle 
or oppofe. 

idfyy Opinion lis the Perceptl^i 
of the probable Agreement oe ESi^ 
agreement of our Ideas. Probabi* 
lity 13 where the ConjK^nioQ or A- 
greement, or the Repi^g^fta^cy oi 
I^fitgreeinenf, is notfourt^ fi^m th$ 
Intuition or View c^theHea&tbem* 
fejves, or from the .Intuition of any 
Idea to xt'hich thej are (^ompaired, 
which, by fuch intcrmod»te' Viflw^ 
fliews fuch Gofinoftioit or Repug4 
nancy ; but fuch Agrccm«hc or Dif^ 
agreement h found by Obfefvatioo 
and Experience. onfy, Whttdb could 
not be fbundfifbm any Yiew'W Juxta^ 
portion of' the Ideas themielvcs: ia 
our Minds : ThUs we know that our 
Meat nourifhes, not from any gehc- 
ral Ideas of the internal Conflitution 

of 
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of MeaC, and of the Animal, but be* 
caufe we have found it to be true 
from Experience only. But here we 
muft coni^der^ 

1 . The feveral Criterions or Marks 
of Probability arifing from our own 
Experience, 

2. Froih the Experience of o* 
thers. 

I . ThefeveralCf iterions or Marks 
of Probability arifing from our own 
Experience. 

( I .) When fiich Experience is ge- 
neral and univerfal, we no more 
doubt of fiich Truths than of thofe 
that appear from the Intuition of the 
Ideas themfelvcs, becaufe fuch Ex- 
perience fumifhes the Mind with a 
conf);ant Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Difagreement of fuch Ideas, 

F 2 as 
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as if it had rifen from the Intuition 
of the Ideas themfelves. 

(2.) If fuch Experience hath faii'd 
in lingle Inftances, then the Agree- 
ment or Difagreement of fuch Ideas 
is judged from the Number of fuch 
Inftances, one Way or the other^ that 
have fallen under our Experience ; 
for then we efteem fuch Ideas to a- 
gree or difagree one with the other, 
as we have generally found to dp fb; 
but every Inftance to the contrary 
is the Occafion of fome Doubt to 
the Mind. 

Hence it is, that what may feem 
probable to one Man, or in fbme 
places, feems improbable in others, 
according to the Dificrence of their 
Obfervation and Experience: As that 
Water fliould be hard enough in 
Winter to bear Carts and Horfcs, 

may 
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may (eem probable in England •axii. 
Holland) but would not (eem pro- 
bable under the Linej where they 
were never ufed to f uch Obfervations. 

> < 

All our Knowledge touching Sub-, 
ftances goes no farther than Probabi- 
lity, becaufe we have no Ideas of 
the internal Conftitution of fuCh 
Subftanpes to compare with each o- 
ther ; and therefore our Reafonings-, 
touching the Co-exiftencc or Non- 
co-exiftence of fuch Ideas, isfoundedi 

( I .) Upon the Trial and Experi- 
ence of fuch their Co-cxiftence. 

(2.) Upon Analogy; whereby, 
upon the Obfervation of the Co- 
exiftence of like Ideas^ we judge 
that where fuch like Ideas are found, 
there will follow the fame Ideas, 

which 
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T^bicfa, <it otH^r Times, wc have 
fomd conTeqijefiC upon them. 

a , The fercral Criteriojw or Marks 
of Probability, arifing from the Ex^ 
peicip^ice of <>i:herB. 

As wc judge by our own Experi- 
oice, fo alio we judge by the Sight, 
Obiervatiqn, and Experience of o-> 
ther$ i and this is called Teftimony. 
And in this ^ght Things are conil": 

dexable: 
(j.) The Number. 
(2.) The Integrity, 
(g.) The'SkiU of the Witneffes. 



(4.) Their true I)^fign and In- 
tent. • • 
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(5.) ThcCoflfiftdncy ai theP«w 
and Circumftances of the Reiatio^» 

, . . . 

{6,} Gotktfdty Teteftionicfc ^ 

(7.) The CotiMcnce oT Trbatis 
acteftedVith out own ObCcrvzacA 
and Expepknee. Mid 
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(8.) The Diftance of fuch Rela- 
tors ftoiti thef Sight alid View of :the 
Thing whieh thcfy atfdt ; whicbisfci 
&f wedketied as^theyeheffifelvmsike 
k from • others, aafd t<lse Thing tekj 
ted doilh :ftot' fail imd^if th«b dw^ 
View or Experiencel^ ' • " v: • . 1 > 

TlwfJ are the tlritericwis of JPro- 
bfttility^ tiofuching Fa^s dependirig 
dtt mere * human Agents : But itf 
Things de{iending on the PoWdr of 
God, the {eventh Criterion' of Pro- 
bability is not to he taken into our 

weighing 
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"iveighiiig^ind confidcring f uch Fa^s ; 
b^cauie our Obfervation and Expe- 
rience extends no farther than the 
ordinary! Coujrfe;of Nature, and not 
to what God Almighty can do in an 
extrabrdinaiy iM^nnery for the Con- 
firiiiatioii of Doiftrines , bf gfeat Im^ 
portance, and.'\(^hich he bath thalight 
fit to reveal. 



r * 
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•:[.3'(^, Q£ B^afpn; whicK is . that 
Faculty in Mm,; whereby i*re difco-' 
ver the Connection or Repugnancy 
of our Ideas m. themfelves, qy theic 
«robablefGoii)i|(?<4);iqn or:^epflgnancy 
one to the othejv ; . ;:'. • 

., j^thlyt Eri-Wii phis arijfes ffom the 
cstfual Aflbciation of Ideas, by Habic 
qE G^iftom, or by Education from our 
Minprity, otherwife than fuch Ideas 
aj:.^'po?3Joined or feparated in Nattirc,: 
9j;.'by depending blindly on the Au- 
thority 
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thority of others, without perceiving 
the Connexion of fuch our Ideas, 
or the probable Connedlion of them; 
and yet conjoining and feparating 
them according to fuch Authority, 
where there is no Connexion or Re- 
pugnance in the Ideas themfelves ; 
forming Proportions in Things of 
which we have no Idea, by Com- 
parifbn of them with the Ideas we 
f have; concluding without interme- 
diate Proofs, or without fufficient 
Conflderation of them. 

Stbfy, Of Fsuth. Faith is the 
Belief of any Truth coming from 
> God, the Author of Truth : And 
this is either, 

1 . By original Revelation. Of, 

2. Traditional. 

G I. Ori- 
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I : Original Revelation is the im- 
mediate Delivery of Truth from 
God Almighty into the Minds of 
Men, which is done in a Manner to 
lis unconceivable ; for how God Al- 
mighty may deliver himfelf in Ways 
different from the common Convey- 
ance of Knowledge, hy Senfation or 
Refleftion, is not hy us to be under- 
ftood, we having no other Ways of 
Knowledge ; but that it may be done 
is extremely probable, firom the 1 
Confideration of his infinite Power, 

2. Traditional Revelation is the 
Belief of a Truth coming froni God, j 
without immediate Revelation to " 
ourfelves, upon the Teflimony of 
Fads which muft of NecefTity pro- 
ceed from the Power of God. 

(i.) Such Things revealed can- 
not be contrary to Reafon j becaufe 

it 
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It were abfurd to luppofc that God 
Almighty ftiould diftate one Thing 
in -the ordinary Courfe of Nature, 
and another by fuch extraordinary 
Revelation ; nor could filch a Reve- 
lation be believed, fince the Truth 
of its coming from God could not 
be more evident, than the Connec- 
tion or Repugnance of the Ideas 
themfelves are in their ovtn Nature, 

(2.) Such Revelation is of Things 
above Reafbn j that is, of fiich Things 
of which Reafon is altogether fUent; 
for fiich Revelation were to no Pur- 
po{e, if it taught nothing at all far- 
ther than what might be found by 
the Ufe of our natural Faculties ; 
tho' it may enforce fiich Things as 
arc found to be Truths by our na- 
tural Faculties from Confidcrations 
which could never be found out 

« 

by them; and as far as it doth fb, 

it 
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i ix^on J what Rea- 
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J. If fuch pretended Revelation 

contain nothing more than -what 

Reafon teaches, or what has been 

already taught by a former Revela- 

Ca. tion attefted by the divine Power, 

then fuch Revelation cannot be from 

God, unlefs it be attefted by Fafis 

flowing from the lame Power ; fince 

we cannot fuppoft that to be done 

by God in a worfe and lefs evident 

■^•. Manner, which hath been done in 

a" - - -ai "better and more apparent Maimer 

•' - 'already. 
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